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ABSTRACT^. « . ^ ^ ' . * . ' 

School, admin isferaitf^s su'tf.er greater stress from 
administrative constraints 'than* from .^ny ather^ stress factors, 
according to a survey of over 1,150 Oregon elementary and secondary 
principals and viise-principals , superintendents, and central o-ffice 
administrators. Researchers isolated 35. stressors , or stress-inducing 
situations , ^that c^uld be grouped into 5 categories of 7 stressors 
each: administrative constraints', 'administrative responsibilities, 
interpersonal relations, intrapersonal* conflict , and role * 
expectations* 0£ the ten stressors perceived as most bothersome, fiv4 
were froto the administrative constraints category. Rank-order- 
analysis revealed that administrators at all levels share mar^y^ommon 
stres sors 7 though . the specific values assigned the stressors by those 
at^i^fferent levels may be quite divergent", higher levels of stress 
we^5^1sp consistently associated with reports of poor health-, * 
regardless of , the stressor involved. The most important elements 
common to major stressors .were identified as the managemerrt of jtime 
in time-consuming activities, the need to comply with rules and .J^ 
policies, and the maintenance of interpersonal relations. ^ 
(Author/PGD) * ' ^ ^ 
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MANAGEI=lBi{T TEAM -STRESSORS 
AND TH&IR IMPACT ON ADKINISTRATORS' HEALTH 



- Research conducted during ^recent years hais produced a growing body of 
evidence that ^occupational stress affect? both the health* and pe^ormance 
of managers (Cooper and MaxshalJ., 1976; Gmelch, 1 9 77 ; Ho^a r d , e t"" a l. ^A 9 7^8 L 
'^c^public even acknowledges that school leaders are ii^volvdd in one oF-the 
^ most stressful -jobs in society (NASS'P, 198L). 

• Wi thill the educational management ranks, superi-ntendents are * ^ 
^popularly identified as those individuals most susceptible to actress. 
•This exclusiy^ assumption,^ however , remains open f^r question.^ Certainly 
other levels of management are exposed'to comparable. pressures . Some 
evidence exists, ^f or instance, tfiat coronary heart disease is more common 
among middle managers than executives, ^ - ^ ^ ^ 

Whether the superintend^ent' or the principal in the middle suffers the 
• most is not the' point of debate here, rather the sources of excessive adfninis- 
♦V trative stress. RBis^archers and writers have amassed-' an overwhelming amo'unt 
of information about stress: over 100,000 articles and books written about 
'stress, 1,000 research projects conducted, and every year 6,000 more publi- 
cations become ^catalogued under ttte heading of stress. Th§ word stress is 
one «?ith wliich the' layman and profe;ssional alike is familiar. For all the ' ' 
attention stress receives, both in publications and personal experiences, 
' at times our awareness of^what stressed us remains undiscovered. Researchers ' 
_ kqdw more about "the* motives , habits^' and,,most.,i\Tti-ma te ^arcania' of:j:he 
.^primitive peoples of New Guinea or elsewhere-^ than (they) do of , the denizens 
- .of-the executive suites" (Mintzberg, 1973, p. 7>. Ve know stress exists 
l)Ut are ,not insightful or patient enough to identify its sources. 
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This study attempted to "bring about a greater awareness and visibility 

of 'this common manageVi'al menace. Since it is helpfifl to establish la ' 

broad per^ect-ive and- clear understanding from which to view. stress; such 

a perspectivaNi^ provided by the fo^r-stage stress cycle portrayed in Figure ^ 

1. This cycle depicts the sequence of events postulated^by, Kahn (1970) as 

a stress process Hii paradigm, as adapt.ed by Gmelch (19821 has four "stg^es, 

beginning, with a set of factors in the, objective environment which cause a 

demand on the individual (Stage i). The secaoiJ 'stage represents tfe * 

yeception of the demand by- the individual. This leads -t^ tJ^e ijnmediate 

" reaction or^response (Stage IIl)^ represented by psychological, physiological 

^,or behavioral changes* The fourth stage, called consequences , (Stage IV), * 

"/ ' ' . ^ 

is differentiated from, immediate responses '. involves ' Longer-range 

effect's, i.e., the changes' beyond the immediate, reactor s^ as disability 
or illness. ^ ^^^^ 

^ The purpose of this study was Co identify the -percept^ions 
schooi- administrat^ors haye concerning^ the sources of their occupational 
_ stress. To^^ulfill^this njajor 'purpose three que&t^rpns were exarairt^d: 

1. What is the School administrator's perceptiorf of ^ ^' . - 
^ tKe major sources of strtes^. in his/her job? ^ ♦ 

' , -^^^-^m. * ^, . ^"^ • ^ . , 

2. Are perceptions of. the sources 6f the stress » - ' " 
different among the various administrative 

positions in gublio education? ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

3. What rejlationship exists, betveen school administrators' , 
perceptions^ of source^ of stress and th^r-vciurrent • * 

* physical health? . . - - . - 

Since confusiojn exists in the literature and itv common usage of 'the 
word stress 'and its, related terms,, the following definit^pns* clarify' the • 
key concepts used iri/this study. . 
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(Figure 1) 



STAGE I 



' STAGp II 



STAGE ril 



STAGE IV 



Denvands /Stressors ^ Individual Percepcion ^ Stress Response - 



\ 

• Meetings 

• Self-Expectations 

♦ 

• Interruptions 

V 

• Rules ,* Regulations 

• Heavy Work Load 

• Conflicts 



• PsycholbgicTal 

• Psysiological 

• Behavioral * , 



Consequences' 



^Adopted from K/H. Gir.elch, I ma rove Management By Removing Stress . 
San Jose, California: Lansford Publishing Comnany, »1980. • 
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Stressors . As defined in terms of the stress jcycle previously 
putlined stressors represent' situations in .whith individuals "anticipate . 
their inability .to resppnd adequately to a perceived demand accompanied 
by one's anticipation of negative consequences for an inadequate, 
response"- (Gmelch, 1982, p. 160)-.- Stage' 1 represents - the demands , " ^ 
Stage II the perception , Stage III the, responses , > and Staga,IV the ' • 
consequences. The key; component of this definition will b.e,that vhich 
is" perceived to be stressful. _ As Wolff (1953,' p^. 133) states^ "the 
stress accruing from a situation is based in large part on'4he way 
the affected .subject' perceives at."- * . • * 

Stress Factors . Clear categories of occupational stressors have 

\ . ir ■ * *. ; 

not been ^tablished in ^the literature, A ple^^ora-of analytically inde- 
pendent sources of eccupationar stress exists wAich implies its multi- 
diijiensionality. Cooper^and Marshall » s (1^76) five categorical di-visions ,^ 
have been modified in this study to moreVlearly delineate and^ describe 
the factors of stress as follows: (1) administrative constraints (related' 



to inadequate time, meetings, fules) (2) administrative responsibilities " 
(related to the characteristic managerial ta^ks 'of e'valuation , tleg^otiation,, 
, supervision); (3) interpersonal delations (related -to .resolving dif.ferences- 
among and between clients, colleagues, supervisors); (4) jtitrapers-ona-l 
conflict (centered, around conflict/ between. one * s performance^and bne ' 
internal beliefs and expectatioivs) ; and (5) role expectations -(caused 
by a difference in expectations of self and • the various publics served)', 

I 



< 



I 

*\ 

\ 
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MfTHObOLOGY . . \ 

. Research Design • , \ ' ' 

The design of this study was expl6raCory in nature and can best be 
descri})fed as an action research in t|ie context of a fiel'd" study. The 
researcher in a fie-ld study looks at a social or institutional situatiorf 
and then investigates tb^e relations among the a>t.titudes, values, percep- 

tions and behaviors^of individuals and groups in the situation.^ Extra- 

* ' »> • . 

neous independent variables ^.re controlled to a higher degree. Research^;. 

autharit^es' explain an exploratory field study has three^purposes : (a) 

to discover- scientific Variable^ in the field situation; (b) to discover 

relations amoRg variables' (Katz, 1953); and (c) to la> groundwork for 

later, -more systematic and vigorous testing of hypotheses (Kerlinger, 1973)*.» 

This .study purports Co fulfill these ends with respect to. sources of 

administrative stress. - ^ ^ 

Sample * 

^ The participants we.re members o^ the Confederation of Oregon School 
Administrators.^ The sample selection represents "approximately l.,855 
^Sdministratots. This large sample was used ija order to obtain an 

/ 

accurate and thorough representation^of, tlie populati-on. 

,0f the 1,855 questionnaires mailed 1,211 wei^e returned for analysis. 
Since? only full-time administrators, were used in the analysis, '49 less-than- 
full-time respondents ^we^e declared invalid and'six other questionnaires, , 
354 were elementary adm ^st rators , 397 were junior high and higih school 
adrfiinistra^tors^, 151 wet^^perintendent or superintendent/jp^rincipals , 254^ 
vfera. assistant superintendents and central office stafjf, and 89 were 



^classified as "others". "Qthers" included curriculilm 'directarss. transportat.ion 
supervisors aad athletic directors. \ 

• « ' > • 4 -0 ^ ^ 

The average 'administrat;^r was 42 years old, had 9 ye^zs of administrative - 
experience and 9! ^ertent were male.* The median houf-s worked per subject 
was 55 and the median percent of total life s'tress attributed to wofR was 
75 perclent;. : ' * ' , ^ ; 

Instrument Development ^ . - , - * ' 

The questionnaire developed to measure sources of adirrinistrative 

stress evolved through a series of iter'ations designed to insure that all 

^ relevant facets of job-related stress were explored. The fifteen-item 
I 

index'of Job-Related Strain (Indik, Seashor,e- and Slesinger, 1964) 
comprised the initial ^jiestionniare cbre. This index wis supplemented 
try items suggested from a review of current publications for public 
'school administrators, and by, items suggested from stre«s logs which were 
,kept by forty school administrators for a period of one week. Those partici- 
pating in this initial phase of ite^n development were asked hi^ researchers 
to keep a diary' of work-elated stress. On a daily basis they reported: 
(1) the most stressful ^single incident occurring that day; and^ (2) the 
most st-ressful series of related incidents (e,g., recurring telephone 
interruptions, pending grievance^, parent-teacher conflicts, etc.^.' At 
the^nd. of the week they were asked to identify other sourtes of stress . 
that might ndt have occurred during^e week in which stress logs were 
*kept. * ' ' ' . 

The 23 items dy^loped from stress logs and reviews >oi current public 
school administrator publications appeared to tap sources of stress which 
are unique 'to ^administrative ro.les in genial, and the roles of^'-public. 
school* administrators in pairticulSr. Thus, it was hoped that the 
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AdministratiXTe Stires.s index (ASI)-^w^uld permit-a^jnore comprehensive 
assessment oi^.stifess in this particular population thaii would be 
permitted bjr the -use of V^^eric instruments such as the Job-Related Strain 
index. • -""-^-T 

Ttfe stressors were then' categorized inta five factors with seven it^ms 
in each. The^f^ive factoirg were: (a) administrative oonstrainta, 
(b-)^administrative responsibilities ,(c) interpersonal rela^tions, (d) ' 
intrapex^onal conflict, and (e) roia expectations. After categorization - 
the stressors «/ere written in the f^rm of questions capable of summation 
on a five-point Likert-type sca^. They were placed in a pilot question--- 
naire ^nd field tested'^-fo-ap-^alidity /nd clarity on a group^of 25~ practicing ^ 
administrators. After the initial testing, J:he questionnaire was revised and 
tested oq a sec6r\d^^oup of 20 administrators, v 
Analysis Method ^ ' . ^ 

First, mean scores .for each of the 35 stressor's and five stress ^ 

factors w^re computed. Not Applicable (NA) scores were disregarded and 

-not^iilcluded in the fotal number. Analysis of variance was then used '~ 

to te^t for Significant difference between stress factors and 

stressors when comparB^l--^ administrative position ajid current health 

status.. Post hoc analysis using, the Sche-ffe test for^multiple comparisons 

was performed on .those groups having significant differences. . ItUs.^ 
. ' \ - > 

importai>t to recoghize the conservatism of this test decreases the sensitivity 
to detectin^the real differences between "groups , thus increasing the chance 
of rejecting differences v^en they may exist- (Keppel , 1973). 



RESULTS * 



Stress Factors arid .Stressors r , . 

The means -^hd standard ^leviatiorfs of the five stress factors are 
represented in Table 1. The category of '^Administrative C6n5trai|its"' 
w^s perceived to be most stressful with a d^an score pf 2.78, and had 
the greatest variance with a standard deviation of .72. The other four 
factors were closely^groupe4, ranging from a mean score, of 2.45 for 
"administrative responsibility" to 2.10 for'^fole expectation". 
"Intrafiersonal conflict" had the least variance with 'a standard deviation 
of .62 while the other three factors ("administrative responsibility," 
"interpersonal relations," and "role expectations") had similars variances 
with only .01 difference" on their standard deviations (.66, .67, and .66 



re^sp,ectively) . ^ ^ ^ • , ' 

Each of the five factors represented a composite of sev^n stressors; 

totally 35 individual ^stressors . The means and st^andard deviations 

of each stressor is reporte4 in Table 2. They ranged from a high of • 

3,34 on "complying with rujes and policies" to a low of 1.43 on^ "feeling 

^ ^ ' ^ ' s - ' ' " ^ , 

not enough is expected of me by my supervisor." Generally, those stressors 

» /— 

perceived to be mos(t stressful had the greatest variance, thus indicating 
more divergency in the responses on th^ high' stressors. 
Stress and Adm-inistrative Position , - * . 

t^^. Jhe means and analysis of variance, of stress factors by .levels of 
administrative positions presented ^inr-Table 3 provide additional insight 
into what stresses different gr^oups o'f administrators. Significant 
differences were, found among administrative positions from all factors 
except "role expectations."'' Post hoc analysis of the "administrative'' 



, ' * Table 1 . ' ' ^ ' 
Means and Standard Deyiatdons of 
Administrat;Lve Stress^Factors 
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Factors 




♦ 

✓ 


Mean 




Deviation , 


* • ' ' y . . . - 



Administrative Constraint 


2.78 


' ' 0.72 


"Administrative Responsibility 


/2.45 , 


0.66 


Interpersonal Relations 


2.39 ' 


0.67 


Intrapersonal Conflict 


■> 2.29 


0.62 


Role Expectations 4^'^ 


2.10 . 


^ -0*66 



t 



responsibility"" factor revealed both junior high and high-school vice- 

■principals perceived less stress from this- factor tlian did superintendents, 

However, other hoc analyses did' not identify specific differences ' 

between administrative positions for the "administrative constraints 

"interpersonal relatiohs/"' and "intrapersonal conflict" factors; meaning' 

.the significant F-ratio may have resulted from a 'combination of .positions 

rather than any two/ , . 

To facilitate reporting the assoeiation between administrative 

* 

position and individual stressors, only the high stressors are reported. 
here""high" is defined as .the top 20 percent of the 35 items, or seven 
top stressors. Reported in Table, 4 'ate the mean scores and analysis of 
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* 'Table 2 ' ' 
•Mean Scores of Individual Stressors^ 



Factor ; 



Item 



Mean 



S;D. 



Coniplyinc with state^ 'federal, and 
organizational rul^^ and policies 

Feeling that meetings ta^e up too- much 
*tinie . t . . , 

Trying to complete reports and other 
paoer work on time 

-< Trying to gain publio approval- and/or 
-financial support fpr school programs^ 

'^Trving to resolve parent/school conflicts 

evaluating staff members' performance ' ^ 

Jiavi^rng zo make 'decisions, that affect- the • 
iives'of indi^v'idual people that I know 
'(colleagues, staff members-, students,, etc.) 

Feeling fihat. I have too heavy ^a work *load, 
one that I cannot possibLy finish during 
the normal work day 

'imnosir.g excessively hi^h.> expectations 
on jityself 



3. 34 

,3.10 

2. 99 

2 .,97 
2.82 
2. 79 

2. '77 

2.72 
2.70 



1.29 
IN. 22' 
1.20 

"w 

L..l"4 
1.15* 

1. 11 

■J 

'1. 32 
1.20 



Rank 



4 
5 
6 



8 
9 



' .^es'o. =' .•idmir.is trative P.esioor.sibi LI ty 
Ir*fir.= Ir.terrerscr.a I ^eLatior.s 



t -.tri . = Ir.~r?.rersor.?? L CcnfLicx 
.<ole ■ = iolfi ZxToeGtatior' 



Table 2 



tor 



Item 



Mean 



1 £r 



, . . ^ * ^ I 



Being interrupted frt^quently by ^e^ephone 
calls ' 

, Feeling. I have to par ti-cipate Ik school 
'^ctrvities outside of the normal working 

hours at the expense' of my personal' time 

* 

Handling s^tudent discipline prob^trems 

Fe^eling that the pr'ogress on my job is 
not v;ha£ it shQuld or cciul/3 be 

Feeling ^taff members* don't understand my 
goals axid expectations 

Trying t^ re^solve differences between/ 
among staff members 



ina orocess 



v;riting memos, letters and other communi- 
cations ^ * ^ / 

Adrr.misterirfg the Aegotiat^ed contract 
(grievances , interpretation , etc. ) 

Supervising ^.n-2 ^oorcinatj^ina' the t^sks of 
nanv oeople - • 



2. .67 

2. SI 
2. 58 

2, 51 

2. 44 

2.43 

2 . 3.9* 

2. 37 

2. 36 

2. 35 



S . D. 
>- 



1 . 06 

i . 25 
1. 19 

1.13 • 

1.02 

1 .05"' 

1 . 29 

. 1 . 11, 

1.09 

l.-OS^ 



Rank 
10 

12 

13- 

L4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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Iter. 



Mean 



Trying to resolv^ differences between ' 
among students ' / • 

Thinking that I, will not be afele to 
satisfy the conflicting *denands of 
those who have authority ~ove-r me 

' Preparing arid allocating ^budget -r^^-sources 

Having n\y ^^or>: frequently^ interrupted by 
staff menbors '-vho want to talk 

Knowing I' can/ t get information needed 
"to ca^ry out vjy job properly ^ - 

Feeling pressure for better jab perform- 
ance^ over and above wnat I £hink is 
reasonable ^ . ' , 

Trying to influence r?y^ immediatie super^ 
visor ' 3 'actions and Jecissx^ons t:iat , 
^ af fec^^^ ri\e , * . 



.Not knowing what my supervisor thinks of 
me, or how he/'she , evaluates my performance 

Feeling ^that l hav^ too *lirtle authority 
to carry, out resnonsibili ties assigned to 
me * 



2.33 

2. -30 
2 . 30 

2 . 2'8 

2 . 23 

2.23 

2,22 
f \ . 

2.20- 

2.10' 



Iten 



Mean 



Rank 



Rc le 



.no le 
Ir.tr? V 



SpeaV:in7 m front *of groups * 

Being unclear- on just what the scope and 
resDonsibili ties of *my job are * 

/ ' ' ' 
Attenpting to mget soc ial expec elation s 
(housing. clubS; friends, etcO 

t 

• , Trying po resolve differences wxtp, ny 
superiors* * ; \ ~ 

0 

Feeling that have too much responsi- 
bility delegate^ to me by my superJ^isor 

Feeling- that I am not fully jq^ariified 
to handle my* job . 



1.1 



Feeii*ng not e 



s exteoxeci of me bv 



2^02 
\ 

1 .97 



1.38 



1 . 71 



1 



1. 07 



. 1 . 0,8 

0 

1.11 



1.05 



0.92 



0. 78 



29 



,30 



31 



33 



3^ 
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TABLE 3 



V,' 



Analysis of Variance of Gfe;^e^*^-^i^ot;s by 
AdHiinistra'tive F^^tion 




>FACTOR. 



Position 



^ CO 

v; 

. CO 

«H fO 

-d o 
' < o 



> h'> 

CO ro 

U O 



Qupej^.in^tepderit j . 
Superintendent/Principal' 
Assistant Superintendent 
Cer.trral Office 
H-igh School Principal 
High School Vice-Principal 
Jmiior High- Principal 
•Jmiibr Hinh Vice-Principal 
Elementary Principal 

F-Raiio ' 



1 \ 



2.82 ' 

3.01 

2.77 

-2.75 
■ I 

2.92 
2.70 
2.91 
2.62 
2.73 ■ 

2.11^ 



01 

VP''-. 001 . 



2.64 

2.50 

2.45 ^ 

2.31 

2.56 

2.21 - 

2.58 

2.18 

2.59 



6.24 



o 



2.18 
'2.42 
2,26 
^.18 
2.^^0 
2.52' 

2.5rr 

2.51 
2.42 



4.81 



75 

f ) 

? . ♦ > 

i.: o 



?.J4 
2.17 
2.27 
2.2^ 
2.39 
2.31 

2.T3 



o 



0< 

4- 



O X 



Ml 



2.01 

2.04 

2.12* 

2.0/, 

2.18 

2.21 

2,10 

2,09 

2.08 

]'. 13 



21 



variance of top stressors by vadministrative position. As indicated 
from^the F*-ratios, five, of the top seven stressors were significant 
b'eyond the .001 level except '^mee tings" anS ^'completing paperwork." 

^ Post hoc Analysis reveaied* significantly different between individual 
administrative positions on three stressors:. (1) superintendents and 
as^stant siiperintendehts perceived more stress from "complying with rules 
andS^olicies" tTiar-^]Hab^t?r-:^gi^ junior Ijigh vice-principals 

perceived significantly more stress from "trying to resolve parent/schooj 
conflicts'^ than did the assistant superintendent or the central office 
staff; arid (3) junior high principals perceived more stress from 
"evaluating staff members" than h,igh school. vice-principals , assistant 
superintendents and centraY'of f ice staff. While a significant difference 
^ was shown among school administrators with respect to "gaining publi<3 
approval" and "making decisio'ns-^af fecting the lives of others," post 
hoc analysis failed .to reveal^ significant dif f erences s^etween individual 
positions. 

* ' <» ' 

Stress and Physical Heafth " , 

Previous r^earchers have shown that, the level of perceived stress 
is strongly associated with one's physical health (Rusgek -and Zohman, 
1958; Kornhauses, 1965; W#rdell, 'Hyman and Hahnson, 1970; French and 
Caplan, 1973, Cooper and'P^yne," 1978). / The relationship between -the 
adminristrators' self-repDi;ted general physical health and the five 
factors of stress and /top seven'^stressors is examined in Tabled. 
Each factor anti individual strefjsor is strongly and significantly related 
with reports poorer physical^^health. 



Si 



In addititf|i^ t& indicating the state 'df their curirent' physical health, 
•administrators Were also asked to identify what percentage of their 
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.TABLE 4 : 



* Analysis of Variance of- Top Slrcr>8or: 
y by Administrative Position 



Stressors 



Po^u tion 



Superi^itendenf 
Superintendent/Principal 
Assistant Superintendent 
Central Office 
High School Principal 
^ High School Vice-Principal 
Junior High Principal 
Junior High Vice-Principal 
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.total life stress results from work. More than 60% reported that at 
, least 70% of their total life stress r^sul-ted from'their jobs. Given 
the fairly high percentage .of tot^l life stress attributed to work, we 
would ext)ect stress arising from the performance of one's job to^have 
a significant^ impact on^one's physical health. 

/Although not presently reported, significant differences were found 
-6^' some stressors when.^corapared by agfe, years' in administraJ:ion,. 'years 
in present position, sex and size of^ school. Differences did njOt occur^^ 
nearly .as frequently among" these var^Lables, as they did when compared by 
administrative position and cur rejit ^physical health status 

• • 7- ~ ■ . 

. DISCUSSION ^ . • 



An analysis of tKe stress factors clearly showed that the "admin- 
istrative constraints" factor was most l^^thersome to school administrators. 
Contained within this ^factor were fives of the top ten stressors* - 
Thes^ included "complying with'state, federal and organizational rules 
and policies;" "trying to complete , reports and other paperwork on 
time;" "feeling that meetings tajce up t(Jo much time;" "feeling that I 
have too heanry a work load^ one^that I cannot possibly finish during the 
normal day," and "being interrupted frequently by telephone calls." 

The other high stressors werfe well distributed throughout the 
remaining four factors. "Administrative responsibility" factor contained 

two of'^^e top ten stressor^, "trying. to gaio public approval and/or 

*^ 

financial support^pr schoo;L programs'^ (^ranked fourth), and "evaluating 
staff members" (ranked sixth). "Interpersonal relations" factor had only 
one of the top stressors, "trying to resolve parent/school conflicts" 

,»;. > ' - ^ . . 
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F^Ratio 
^^^p < .001 



Table 5(a) ' 

Analysis of Variance of Stress 
Factors by Health Status 
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2.81 


2*49 


2.99 


2.64 


3.04 




.60 


2.43 * 


^ 1 


.'86 


9.76* 


*12 


.41* 



26 


2.13 


1.97 


43 


2.34 


2.15 


52 


2.4;^ 




67 




2.53 




2.27 


1.69 


455<' • 


1^.75* 


10.67* 



Tible 5 (b> 



Analysiis of VarLc^nce of .Top Stressor^ 




(ranked fifth). The two highest stressors within the "intrapersonal ' \ 

Conflict'* factor were "having to malcT^^cisions that affeict the lives of 

others'," (r^jnked -seventh) , and ;*imposinjg excessively high expectations 

on, myself" (ranked ninth). This factor also had three of the lowest 

rankejl stressors: "feeling that I am not fully qualified to handle, my 

job" (ranked 34th); "attempting .to meet soci&l expectations" (ranked 

31st); and "feeling that I have \o6 little, authority to carry out my ^ 

responsibilities assigned to me" (ranked 28th). 

None of the top stressors were included in the "role expectations" ' 

factor. The highest individual stressor in- this factor was "feeling I 

have to participate in school activities outside the normal working 

hours at the expense of my personal time"^ (ranked 11th). However, 

fotr o^ the lowest .ranked stressors were included in this factor: 

"feeling\not enough is expected, of me by superiors" (ranked 35th); 

"feeling that I have too .much rfesppnsibility delegated to me by my 

superiors" (ranked 33rd); ^'being unclear on just what the scope and 
f 0 
responsibilities of my job are" (ranked 30th), and "not knowing what 

my supervisor thinks of me or how he/she evaluates my performance" 

(ranked 27th). 'In general, many of the^ items suggested by Kahn (1970) 

0 

and French and Caplan (19-70) as factors in job-related tension were major 
stressors within the work lives of schoal administrators. 

f - • 

Stress' and Administrative Position 

In examining level of position and its, relationship, to e.ach stress 
factor, several observations can be made. Generally, while^ll but the ^ 
"role^^ expectations" factor were significant when associated with administrative 
position, no^ clear trends were , established except in the "administrative 
responsibility" factbr. As would be expected tl^ vice-principals in 
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high school and junior high schools felt less stress from administrative . 
Responsibilities than did superintendents. 

When comparing mean scores in' ^very factor except "administrative 
responsibility", secondary administrators scored higher. Although no 
clear explanation for this exception, was evident, this trend supt)orts 
the popular belief that .secondary administration is more stressful th^n ^ 
elem^^nta'ry administration. More severe discipline ^problems, a longer 
work week-due to extensive activity programs, and more of a diversified 
relationship aiong staff members may explain the difference.' 

Also by comparing mean scores, principals and vice-^principals 
clearly perceived greater stress from the "interpersonal reUtion.s"^ 
factor^ than 'did superintendents, assistant superintendents or other ^ 
central office staff. Apparently building level administrators were 
more involved in relations with students, parents and staff members 
th^ wete, superintendents and their staffs. The least variation 'in . 
mean sbo^es came from the "role expectations" factor" ^ 

f 

Examination of the individual stressors .by administrative position 
provided some insight into specific ^str^ss perceiv.ed by some, administrators 
While five of the' top^ seven stressor's were significant when compared by 
administrative position, only' three post hoc analyses showed specific- 
differences between po-sitions. The first .two of these are logical and 
plausible 'iince one would e^pp^t superintendents and assj^stant super- 
intendents to be more troublecy by the rules and regulations^han other- 



administrators because the^have primary responsibility to uphold the 
law and policies of the school systfem. Also, job requirements would 
dictate that vice-principals. prob^blV would be more in\^olved in conflict 
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Rank and Mean Scores of Top Slressora. / ♦ " . ' 

by Administrative. 'Position # 
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resolution problems between the parent and school than .the central staff. 
However, the -third association where junior high principals perceive more 
str^s^ from evaluating staff members than other administrators is not as 

* 

easily explained, since othrers probably. Have equal responsibility for 
evaluating their respective staff members. ' 

Rather than looking for differences in s^:ressors among administrators, 
a sear(^ fbrr similarities may be revealing. As par\ of this investigation 
.Table'6 smnmarizes and extends Table 4 by ranking the mean scores of the top 
stressors for eaph-admlnistrative position. The fallowing paragraphs explore 
' . the stressors the management team shares with ode another.* Note that while 
the mean scores may vary the rank may be the s^me for several administrative 
groups--thus revealing stressors* the management team has in common. 
* .1- Complying With Rulers . Nearly all school administrators agreed the 
' number one source of stress was compliance with state, federal^and 
organizational rules and pplicies. Only junior high vice-principals 
and s-ehior high vice-p^i^ipals perceived others' 'stressors as being 
.inore bothersome. However,* the degree to which compliance was 
stressful varied significantly. Superintendents and superintendent/ 
principals were among the positions indicating the greatest stress. 
2* Attending mt^ings . Almost the entire management team concurred that* 
V ' . the second most bothersome activity was the overburdensome number 

Of meetings. This was especially true for the central office staff 
and elementary, and Secondary school administrators. Although still * 
an irritant, superintendents ranked meetings only f ifth"-probably . 
because they are in charge of them and the. degree to which one is 
in control -significantly reduces its impact. 



3 . 
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3- completing reports on time . Superintendents appeared to be most 
troubled ?with completing paper" work and written communication?, * 
But apprarently all levels of administration fall into this stress 
t^l^ suggesting that reports are a perennial problem throughout 
sctft)ol administration. 

^- \ Gainifig public support . It was not surprising to jfind^'ui^t gaining 
. pliDlic approval aa^/or financial support for school programs caused 

great concern. Given that the major responsibility for gaining 
^ support lies primarily with the superintendeirtj s office, it is 

iogdcal that more 'tension was generated there thak at the buildine \ 
level'. 

. 5. . Resolving parentv-school conflicts . Secondary sjrhool administrators 
^fotind resolving parent-school conflicts to be stressful (ranked- 
<^ third) 'while the central administration seemed less affected by this 
stressor, presumably because they have minim^um' contact with them, 
o Hov^ever, it was rather astounding that superintendents pefceived this 
'^s less troublesome; they 'generally ^interact with parents in many 
jronf lict - situations . ^ / 

^' - Evaluating, staff , gcincipals at all levels- were bothered 'more by 
' revaluation than. other groups. Nevertheless, it averaged sixth for 
the team since evaluation is not an easy task-fdr any administrator 

\- . I. 

^ to r-perfo^rm. • ^ ' ' , 

7- Decisions affecting others . Those administrators with evaluation 

« 

' and overall supervisory^ responsib.ility--primarily superintendents 

^-^ . . ' , 

^ and printipals--were most troubled by having^ to make decisio^ns 

/ / affecting the lives of their colleagues, staff ^members , and students. 
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Heavy work load . The members of the management team ranked "too" 
hpavy a work load to finish during the normal day" anywhere from 
seyenth to twelfth. While not the primary sources of stress, 

overwork still produces excessive frustrations for everyone. " 

. *^ ' * ' 

High self-expectations . Not ranked consistently as one of the most 

significant pressures, "imposing excessively^high self-expectations" 

was sixth and seventh highest for central staff, assistant superintendents, 

and .supetiutendents.. Building principals seemed to be less bothered ^ 

*cby self-expectations--possibly' because jobs are mote definable at the 

building .level th^n the central office. 

'Telephoi^fi interruptions .. Central office staff and secondary school 
administrators were'^more bothered by frequent telephone interruptions 
than other administrators. - , ' ^ > 

Participating in school activities outside normal working hours . 
High school administnators were annoyed most by this stressor. ' It 
was the high school vice-principal's number orfe ranked stressor,. ^ 
probably due to the fact Chat most high schools offer their extra- 
curricular programs at night rand on the weekends, thus encroaching 
on the, vice-principal* s time. 

Handling student disciplined . As might be. expected , the differences 

among' administrators in the stress encountered by handling student 

discipline directly related ^^to the amount of contact they had with 

Students. High school vice-principa4s 'and junior high school 

pnincipala and vice-principals were bothered most Jby student 
* 

conflicts." 



\ 
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i * - . 

i^In ^summary, r-ank-order analyst's reveals th^t aU members of the manage- ' 
ment team share many commotf»stressors.. What plagues superintendents, there- 
for|, similarly plagues other members of their teams, from the central" 
office Vo the schools. 'Because they share common problems, the entire team* 
could work together to help each other re^duce their barriers to effective 
school management. . ' < 

Stress and Physical H^lth 

Of particular interest is the relationship between 'stress factors and 
the respondent administrators' health. In each of the five factors and 
all seven stressors an increase in stress was associated, with poor selfr 
reported physical health. This^ clearly established, a trend indicating* 
health status may be cJ.osely correlated with the level of perceived 
stress resulting from eac^h factor. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



^ Based oa the results of the study, the following conclusions and recom- 
endations are presented. 

1. Five of th^top ten stressors appeared in the administrative 
constraints factor. Four of th^ stressors perceived by the administrators 
to be the most bothersome were related to? the management of activities 
and their relationship to time. - 

It has been suggested that these are stressors over which the S * 
administrator has little control. At first glance this appears to be 
true, however, upoiV-£urther investigation administrat6rs may have more 
control over their most: bathersome Stressors. 
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Since time is finite, emphasis must be placed on its more effective 
-use. Through time management training, not only can individual and 
organization time ^be increased, but greater success may reduce the 
stress produced by ti«me pressures. Considerable ' training is now 



available in time and activity management. Presently, it appears that 
most of the emphasis 'on time management has been in the inservice training 



period and not in administ^rative prepa^tion programs . It is recommended " 
that such 'training be included in certification or preservice programs 
so the prospective administrators may take advantage of 'this training 
As early as possible, in their administratj.ve career. 

2. Complying with rules and policies was consistently perceived as 
a high, stressor among all levels of administration. The impl'icatiaas for 
administrative training programs cannot be as clearly defined as in other 
stressor areas. A greater emph^hais, however, upon <;pm5liance procedures 
and guidelines and l&ga'l training may increase understanding and- redu,ce 
some of the anxiety resulting frorrt these requirements. Particular 
attention should be 'paid to the administrators of those districts under 

a special compliance responsibility. 

Due to a continual change in the emphasis of governmental policy, 
continued^evision is necessary for effective training. Work ses^sions, 
^.conferences and classes 'provided as part of the professional inservice 
program of the administrative associations or colleges may Ve more 

appropriate than preservice classes. It is also recommended that 

» \ 
continued emphasrs be placed on the positive approach to compliance as * ^ 

method tb reduce stress . 

3. Interpersonal relations continYies to be 'a high source of perceived 
stress, particularly as they^relate to solving conflicts with students, sta^f^ 
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and parents and to obtaining community supp.6rt. tJood working relations with 
people closely relates to organizational effectiveness and individual health 

A continue(|'emphasis is recommended- on interpersonal' communicatipn 
skills in both pre and inservice programs. . Additional 'emphasis needs 
to be given to conflict resolution and community re-lations at both levels 
of program instruction. It is further recommended that both areas 
become required training during the preservice (certification) program. 

Increased emphasis should be given to Creatively designing new f 

, \ / . ^ 

alteriatives to community relation techniques. Continued research on the 
^cays^ of public unrest and distrust of educators needs study. More than 



t "'^^^The symptoms must be treated' t6 improve the environment in. which the 
admini^rators are working. 

4. The data indicated an inverse- relationship between stress j^nd self- 
reported health status of administrators. -It is recognized ,^hat the limi-ta- 
tions of^the perceptions of boj^h variables may temper the findings, howevei: 
the seriousness of these implications cannot be dismissed. 
; Researcher^ continue to discover more precisely how stress affects 
people* sMiealth. This search will undoubtedly ensue for years ahead as it 
has in, the past. However, future research should attempt to identify 
clearly the interrelationships between outside stimuli and bddily 'reactions. 

The present research study centered on the occupational stimuli 
of the school administrator's work environment. Further rq^search, ^ 
including physiological and pyschological studies, needs to be done. 
It is suggested the investigatory consider field observations and 
ethnographic studies to more accurately and objectively view the factors , 

involved in the determination of administrative stress: Continued 

' ' *' 

efforts must be made to search beyond the correlation studies to 

causal relationships. */* / 
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